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3. Social life, during its evolution, contributed to the formation of a public 
opinion, whose elements are partly derived from religion. Crime is then 
estimated, not only from the point of view of injury, but also from a moral 
standpoint. 

4. The moral estimate, however, has the same origin as the other; its 
principle is in a real or imaginary interest, generally fear of the gods. Morality 
does not correspond to any innate natural law; it is contingent. 

5. Cities were constituted by grouping of families and this favored the 
progress of morals. 

6. The classification of offenses has always had a political cause; its object 
was to protect general interests. 

7. Primitively crime was the act alone, later it meant act and intention 
combined. 

8. Under religious influences the intention assumed an exaggerated impor- 
tance; the crime was regarded less as an injury to society than an offense to 
the deity. 

o. The influence of this false principle is still seen in confounding act with 
intention, so that courts regard crime less as an injury than as an act revealing 
the perversity of the author. 

10. The moral estimate of the criminal act is based on free will, and psy- 
chology has introduced the notion of attenuated responsibility. 

11. Confusion has arisen between the ideas of Culpability, imputability, or 
moral responsibility, and penal responsibility. 

12. The psychiatrists have called attention to the dangerous character of 
degenerates, partly responsible. 

The main practical conclusion is that effort must be concentrated on pro- 
tection of society, including indemnity to innocent victims. 

C. R. Henderson 
University of Chicago 



The Social Emergency. Studies in Sex Hygiene and Morals. 
Edited by W. T. Foster, President of Reed College, Portland, 
Oregon. With an Introduction by Charles W. Eliot, Presi- 
dent Emeritus of Harvard University. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1914. Pp. viii+224. $1.35 net. 
This volume had its origin in an extension course offered to teachers 
and social workers by Reed College. It is thus an evidence of the social 
spirit of that college, while its contents also indicate the interest and 
activity of the state of Oregon in matters of sex morality and hygiene. 
The editor introduces and concludes the book, the other chapters being 
contributed by specialists in the various phases of the problem. An 
excellent bibliography is added to the volume. 
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The social emergency of the twentieth century is produced by the 
breakdown of the old silence taboo regarding sex and the turning of the 
searchlight of publicity upon every phase of the problem before we are 
prepared to deal with it. The purpose of this book is to offer to teachers, 
ministers, and parents accurate information and such practical sugges- 
tions for the instruction of young people as will not only safeguard them 
but give them high moral and spiritual ideals. The treatment is sane, 
sound, and vigorous. The most uncompromising denunciation of vice 
is combined in it with a discriminating and sympathetic analysis of all 
the causes of vice. The treatment is practical. For, while emphasizing 
the special difficulty of method in dealing with sex problems and the fact 
that we have not, as yet, worked out an approved solution for the prob- 
lem in all its phases, it indicates with caution the best means available. 
Public education is this means and the method of the education is given 
in detail. The teaching of sex hygiene in public schools is insisted upon, 
but equal insistence is laid upon the necessity of training for those who 
are to teach it, and upon a rigorous control of their admission to the 
ranks of teachers of this subject. 

The last chapter, on agencies, methods, materials, and ideals, is an 
especially good one. Here, as in the chapter on medical phases of the 
problem, the point is wisely urged that fear of disease is not a sufficient 
safeguard for young people, since science may at any time discover pro- 
tection from the social diseases. High moral and social ideals are indis- 
pensable. The lack of adequate vocational training for girls is given due 
weight as one of the causes of vice, and the prevalence of abnormal 
stimuli in the environment of young people of today is brought out. 

For the accuracy and soundness of its information, the vigor of its 
attitude toward vice, and its high purpose, this book is conspicuous in 
this field. 

Frances Fenton Bernard 

Columbia, Missouri 



Contributions to Vital Statistics. By Frederick G. Hoffman, LL.D . 
It is a noteworthy service of the competent statistician of the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company which we find in several pamphlets relating 
especially to the health and economic life of working people in this 
country. Here an official of a private corporation offers, from his ample 
store of facts gathered for a very practical purpose, a substantial aid to 
the scientific study of social politics. 



